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MATTHEW WILSON, D.D., OF LEWES, DELAWARE. 

BY THE KEV. EDWARD D. NEILL. 

Among the prominent men in the State of Delaware, during 
the formative period of the republic, was Matthew Wilson, 
D.D., of Lewes. As a scholar, civilian, physician, educator, 
and divine, he was surpassed by few in America. His parents, 
James and Jean Wilson, came from the north of Ireland, and 
settled in Chester County, Pennsylvania, and in East Notting- 
ham Township, on the 15th of January, 1731, he was born. 

During his boyhood, a man of remarkable talent and versa- 
tility, Francis Alison, D.D., afterwards Vice-Provost of the 
College of Philadelphia, now the University of Pennsylvania, 
was settled over a congregation at New London in Chester 
County. 1 As a Scotch-Irish Presbyterian, Alison was imbued 
with the idea that the school was as necessary to- the church 
as the anvil to the blacksmith, and that Christianity must 
advance by employing keen-eyed science as her servant. He 
was among the first to agitate for a college in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. The Presbytery of Lewes, in 1738, sent a 
memorial to the synod of Philadelphia, in which they use 
this language : — 

" That this part of the world where God has ordered our lot, 
labours under a grievous disadvantage for want of the oppor- 
tunities of universities and professors skilled in the several 
branches of useful learning, and that many students from 
Europe are especially cramped in prosecuting their studies, 
their parents removing to these colonies before they have an 
opportunity of attending the college, after having spent some 
years at the grammar school; and that many persons born in 
the country groan under the same pressure, whose circum- 
stances are not able to support them to spend a course of 

1 Francis Alison was born in Ireland, and was a graduate of the University 
of Glasgow. Upon his arrival in America he was for a time tutor in the 
family of the father of John Dickinson. His first attendance in the Synod 
of Philadelphia was in A. D. 1737. 
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years in the European or New England colleges, which dis- 
courages much and must be a detriment to our church, for 
we know that natural parts, however great and promising, 
for want of being well improved, must be marred of their 
usefulness, and cannot be so extensively serviceable to the 
public, and that want of due pains and care paves the way 
for ignorance, and this for a formidable train of such conse- 
quences. 

" To prevent this evil, it is humbly proposed as a remedy, 
that every student who has not studied with approbation, 
passing the usual courses in some of the New England or 
European colleges approved by public authority, shall, before 
he be encouraged by any Presbytery for the sacred work of 
the ministry, apply himself to this Synod, and that they 
appoint a committee of their members yearly, whom they 
know to be well skilled in the several branches of philosophy, 
and divinity, and the languages, to examine such students." 

At a meeting of the same Synod, in 1739, an overture for 
establishing a seminary of learning was unanimously ap- 
proved. In 1744 a school was established 1 under the care of 

' Among the pupils of Alison were : 

Col. John Bayard, Delegate to Congress, 1785-87. 

Dr. John Cochrane, Director-General of Hospitals. 

John Dickinson, Delegate to Congress 1774-77, 1779-80; President of 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. 

Ebenezer Hazard, U. S. Post-Master-General, 1782-89. 

John Henry, U. S. Senator, 1789-97; Governor of Maryland. 

James Latta, D.D., a Presbyterian clergyman. 

Alexander Martin, Colonel at Germantown Battle; Governor of North 
Carolina; U. S. Senator, 1793-99. 

Thomas McKean, Signer of the Declaration of Independence ; President of 
Congress, 1781 ; Governor of Pennsylvania, 1799-1808. 

James McLene, prominent in Pennsylvania politics. 

Kobert McPherson, who served under General Forbes on the expedition to 
Duquesne; during the war for Independence a Colonel of Pennsylvania 
troops ; grandfather of Edward McPherson, Clerk of U. S. House of 
Representatives. 

George Bead, Delegate to Congress ; Signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; U. S. Senator from Delaware, 1789-1793. 

Dr. Benjamin Eush, Delegate to Congress and Signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and eminent as a physician and philosopher. 

Jacob Rush, brother of Benjamin, President of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Philadelphia County. 
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the Synod, where "all persons who please may send their 
children and have them instructed, gratis, in the languages, 
philosophy, and divinity," and Mr. Alison was "chosen 
Master of said school, with the privilege of choosing an usher 
under him to assist him." 

It was the good fortune of Matthew Wilson to be a pupil 
under Alison in the school at New London. After Alison 
was called, in 1752, to the College of Philadelphia, the school 
was continued by the Rev. Alexander McDowell, 1 pastor of 
Elk Biver and White Clay Creek churches, who, for conveni- 
ence, removed it first to Elkton, Md., afterwards to Newark, 
Delaware, which, in a paper of the day, is described as "a 
suitable and healthy village, not too rich or luxurious, where 
real learning might be obtained." Under McDowell, Wilson 
became a teacher in the school. In the Minutes of the Synod 
of Philadelphia, under date of 23d of May, 1754, is the fol- 
lowing : — 

"Mr. McDowell, under whose care and inspection the school 
has been for these two years, has declined to have the whole 
burden; therefore Mr. Wilson is appointed to teach the lan- 
guages, Mr. McDowell undertaking, from a sense of the public 
good, to continue to teach logic, mathematics, natural and 
moral philosophy, etc., and it is agreed that Mr. Wilson have 
the same encouragement which Mr. McDowell had, and it is 
further agreed, that the Presbytery have a special regard to 
Mr. Wilson in their appointments, in not sending him to 
those vacancies which are too far distant for his attendance 
in the beginning of the week." 8 

James Smith, of Pennsylvania, a Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

W. M. Tennent, an eminent Presbyterian divine. 

Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Continental Congress, and translator of 

the Septuagint. 
James Waddell, D.D., the blind preacher described by Wirt. 

1 Alexander McDowell came with his parents from Ireland to Virginia. 
He was ordained in 1741. He studied medicine, and was a physician as well 
as a theologian. He never married, and died on the 12th of Janaary, 1782, 

8 Among the early students at Newark were George Duffield, D.D., Asso- 
ciate Chaplain of Congress with Bishop White, Alexander McWhorter, 
D.D., an eminent Presbyterian clergyman, Edward Miller, M.D., brother of 
Kev. Dr. Samuel Miller, an eminent physician, and Professor of Practice of 
Physic in the University of New York. 
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By the Presbytery of New Castle he had been a few weeks 
before licensed to preach, and in October, 1755, be was 
ordained as a minister. During the year 1756, soon after 
Braddock's defeat, by order of Synod, he visited the frontier 
settlements, in the neighborhood of Winchester, Virginia. 

When a pupil in Br. Alison's school he was required to 
make abstracts of the essays in the Spectator, and became 
familiar with the literature of his day. He, therefore, 
was much interested in the American Magazine, a monthly 
nnder the direction of a few literary persons, published by 
William Bradford, grandson of William Bradford, the first 
printer in Pennsylvania. Among the Bradford manuscripts, 
presented by its President, John William Wallace, to the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, are the names of four 
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subscribers in the handwriting of the then young George 
Washington, and the following note from Matthew Wilson. 

" Sir : Please to take Mr. Thos. Till, 1 Esqr., in Sussex, as 
another subscriber for y r American Magazine. Tis all I have 
since had an opportunity to get for you. He is a Gentleman 
of a plentiful Fortune ; and, indeed, all the Subscriptions I 
have taken in, are from Persons, able at any Time to pay you, 

1 Thomas Till was the son of "William Till, and as early as 1726 Justice of 
the Peace in Sussex County on Delaware. Thomas married Gertrude Ross, 
and his sister married Andrew Hamilton, Jr., of Pennsylvania. (Penna. 
Mao., Vol. IV. p. 237.) 
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when you shall give Notice. I believe Mr. Till will choose 
his by the Post; hut the Post himself can inform you better 
than I, in that Respect. 

I hope to prevail with More yet to subscribe, but am not 
certain. Truly Sir, Yours, & 

The Respectful Societie's 
Sincere Friend 
& humble serv*, 

MATTHEW WILSON. 
Mr. John Carey in Fredericktown, Mr. John Charlton, 
Capt. Peter Butler, Mr. Jonathan Plummer, 

Col. Cresap, Dr. John Briscoe, 

Joseph Chapline, Capt. John Sweragain, 

Mr. Hugh West, Thos. Coopers, 

Mr. Arthur Charlton, John Harlin. 

All these by John Jones, the Winchester Post. 

For Bradford's Pennsylvania Journal Wilson was a con- 
tributor, as well as to the American Magazine. To the last 
day of his life he did what he could to elevate the literary 
taste of the community, and among the subscribers to the 
American Museum for 1787, published by Mathew Carey,, 
appears his name, as well as that of one of his attached pupils, 
Dr. John Neill, 1 of Snow Hill, Maryland. 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, of Princeton, whose father* 
was the intimate friend of Dr. "Wilson, writes in Sprague's 
Annals of the American Pulpit, that Dr. Wilson continued to 
be a diligent student to a late period of his life: — 

"Though he had the cares and labors of two important 
professions devolving upon him, he found time to be more 

1 Dr. John Neill was the son of John Neill, lawyer, of Lewes, and the 
brother of Col. Henry Neill, of Lewes. His son was Henry Neill, M.D., 
Univ. Pa., 1807, and Vice-President of the Philadelphia College of Physi- 
cians. His grandson was the late John Neill, M.D., Professor of Clinica! 
Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania. The name of Dr. John Neill, of 
Snow Hill, Md., is given in the life of Provost Smith, as a subscriber to 
the endowment fund of Washington College, Maryland. He was one of the 
corporators of the Maryland Medical Society established at the close of the 
last century, and one of the Medical Examiners of the eastern shore of 
Maryland. 

2 Bev. John Miller, for nearly fifty years pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Dover, Delaware, a native of Boston. (See the Penna. Magazine, 
Vol. VII. p. 307.) 

Vol. viii.- 
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of a reader than many whose occupations are less pressing, 
and, what is worthy of note, he seems to have been in the 
habit of reading with pen in hand. I do not remember ever 
to have borrowed a book from his library, or indeed to have 
seen one, of which he was the owner, without finding the 
margin filled with manuscript notes, some of them remark- 
ably rich, graphic, and interesting." 

As a civilian he had great weight. He believed that it 
was the duty of the Christian to have a deep interest in 
public affairs. A son, born after the discussions relative to 
the Stamp Act, on the 21st of February, 1769, was named 
James Patriot Wilson. 1 

An anecdote in the Delaware Register, of October, 1838, 
illustrates his zeal as a republican. He had opposed the 
Stamp Act, and encouraged his parishioners to manufacture 
at home, after the non-importation agreement. When ships, 
with tea, arrived at the mouth of the Delaware River, upon 
which a duty of three pence per pound was to be paid for 
the benefit of the East India Company, he resolved that his 
family should use no more of the article. To reconcile the 
ladies, he published a paper in the newspapers, which after- 
wards appeared in the February, 1775, number of the Ameri- 
can Magazine, showing the enervating effect of tea, and giving 
the names of seventeen herbs or vegetables which were good 
substitutes. In the midst of this discussion his wife's sister 
came from Philadelphia, on a visit, and brought down some 
of the prohibited article. She claimed that she was a patriot, 
but she saw no good reason why she should not drink "old 
tea" upon which no duty had been paid, and "tea she would 
drink." The good Doctor, always diffident, and dreading 
"a tempest in a tea-pot," quietly submitted. 

1 James Patriot Wilson, D.D., was admitted to the bar in 1790, and 
became chancellor of Delaware. Eelinquishing the legal profession, he 
entered the ministry, and from 1806 to 1830 was pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Philadelphia. His son James P. Wilson, D.D., was Presi- 
dent of Delaware College, at Newark, and of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, and is now an esteemed pastor of one of the Presbyterian 
churches of Newark, New Jersey. 
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It was not to be expected that one of so ardent a tempera- 
ment and active a mind should remain indifferent in the strug- 
gle of the colonies for independence. When, in 1774, the 
news reached Lewes that the British government had closed 
the port of Boston, he was one of a committee to send help 
to the distressed inhabitants of that city. After the Decla- 
ration of Independence there was an increase of tory feeling 
in Sussex County, Delaware, and those in favor of separation 
from Great Britain were in the minority. 

The following letters in the Bradford Collection of Manu- 
scripts graphically portray the situation: — 

Lewes Town, July 30th, 1778. 
Sir : Inclosed you have a Letter from the Rev. Mr. Will- 
son, soliciting your interest for the liberty of a certain James 
Cooper, one of the Reffugees from this State, now in your 
Gaol: the young man, I believe, was corrupted by some 
persons of the disaffected Class ; but they have ever acted so 
cautious, and ever so true to each other, that no positive 
proof could be had against them. I should be glad that you 
would not let Mr. Willson's Letter be made public, as it will 
of consequence create him some enemies, that may have it in 
their power to injure him. 

Should it be in your power, and not too much Trouble to 
obtain liberty for the young man to come down, I will pay 
any expeuces for his imprisonment. 

I am Sir, 

Yours 

HENKY NEILL. 

To Col. William Bradford, 1 
at the London Coffee House, 

Philadelphia." 



1 William Bradford was the grandson of William Bradford, the first 
printer and publisher in Pennsylvania, and was educated by his uncle 
Andrew Bradford, who, in 1723, was also the only printer in Pennsylvania, 
and established the first newspaper, the American Mercury. In 1739, 
William became the partner of his uncle. In 1742 he established the Penn. 
sylvania Journal. In 1754 he removed to the corner of Market and Front 
Streets, and opened, for the convenience of merchants, the London Coffee 
House. 
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" To Mr. William Bradford, and the other members of the honour- 
able Board of War in Philadelphia. Favoured by Henry 
Neille, Col-Lieut, of Sussex. 

Gentlemen: We are informed that some few of our Sussex 
Tories have fallen into your hands, and are justly confined in 
Jail, where they are much more likely to have an Impartial 
Trial than here, where at least two-thirds of the County, by 
the Influence, Lies, Falsehoods, & base insinuations of your 
Joshua Fisher, 1 and about a score of leading Men, who at 
that Time, held all Offices and Places of Trust in this County, 
are really disaffected to the American Cause, yet, by their 
numbers will soon be elected to fill their places again ; so that 
if this State can do any harm to the Cause of America, by 
betraying the French, our Friends, or any of the Whig Colo- 
nies trading here, or by assisting, supporting, or encouraging 
our enemies, as well as persecuting for ever the Whigs here, 
''who have borne the burden and heat of the day," there are 
more horrors than I can now forsee, must come from Tories 
ruling the Delaware State. 

To remedy these dangerous evils I can see only 2 plans 
that appear practicable, either to disfranchise the Delaware 
State, and divide it between Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
which appears more necessary, because the State is too weak 
to bear the expence of its present Government, and also be- 
cause of its smallness: any contention here between a leading 
Whig and a leading Tory would immediately divide the 
whole State into two parties, when Justice and Peace would 
be excluded from the State. 

The other Remedy would only be partial and temporary, 
i. e., The Congress fixing such Resolves, by such accurate 
Descriptions of Characters as would exclude all Tories and 
disaffected persons from holding any Offices in the State 
during this Generation at least. 

This last would, indeed, incapacitate a great number from 
doing the highest injuries to the Country, yet the most artful 
and dangerous Tories who stirred up the rest, and use them 
as Cat's-paws, would be still left at the helm. They have 
veer'd all around the Compass, give the Whigs no positive 
proof against them, and have secured the Tories, to give no 
Information. 

1 Joshua Fisher, of the Society of Friends, moved from Lewes in 1745 to 
Philadelphia. In 1777 he and his sons Thomas and Samuel were banished 
from the city because of their sympathy with the British government. 
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The most probable "Way to come to the Truth would seem 
by pardoning some Tory or two on condition of becoming a 
true Witness against the .Rest. There is one, Oouper (James), 
I think, who would perhaps turn evidence on these terms. He 
kept Merchants' accounts formerly for Col. Simon Kollock, 1 
a staunch Whig, when this unhappy Couper was thought a 
good Whig, but going to live with Philip Kollock 2 he became 
such a Tory, as to go voluntarily, with others, to the English. 

Would you take the trouble to have him sounded apart 
from the rest, whether he would, in order to be restored & 
pardoned & admitted to Protection in Col. Kollock's house 
again, honestly inform who were his advisers to prompt Him 
to go to the Enemy, whether he knows and can prove enough 
to convict Lawyer Moor, Isaac Smith, John Whilbanck, 
Philip Kollock, Esquires, Peter Robinson, late Sheriff, Ander- 
son Parker, Ben. Burton, Esquires, &c. &c. 

If you should find that he will make a good State Evidence, 
perhaps you could send him down in Col. NeilPs* vessel, who 
is Lieutenant of the County, and would take proper Care of 
Him, that he might not be enticed by the Tories. 
I am, with very great respect, Gentlemen, 

Very much at your Service, 

Lewes, July 29, 1778. MAT. WILSON." 

1 The Kollocks were an old family in Sussex. There was, in 1730, a 
Simon Kollock, Sheriff. In 1762 Jacob Kollock, Sr., was Speaker of the 
Delaware Assembly, and his son Jacob, in 1769, was Register of Wills and 
Clerk of the Orphans' Court. Col. Simon was a son of Jacob. (See further 
the Penna. Mag., Vol. V. p. 340. and Vol. VII. p. 492.) 

2 Philip Kollock, November 8, 1770, succeeded his father Jacob as 
Register of Wills and Clerk of the Orphans' Court. 

3 Henry Neill, son of John Neill, of Lewes, lawyer, married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Col. Simon Kollock. He was made, in September, 1775, Adjutant of 
the first Delaware Battalion, of which David Hall was Colonel. In May, 
1778, he was elected Lieutenant of the County of Sussex. In June, 1780, he 
was Acting Colonel of the 4th Delaware Regiment, being the second regiment 
of Delaware in the Continental service. In 1787 he was a member of the 
Privy Council of Delaware, and in June presented to the Assembly an Act 
granting to John Fitch the right to build steamboats. He also presented a 
bill for preventing the exportation of slaves from Delaware. In 1803 he 
died childless. His friend, Chancellor Wilson, afterwards Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
prepared the following inscription, which is cut on his tombstone in the 
graveyard of the Presbyterian Church at Lewes : — 

"In memory of Col. Henry Neill who died Nov. 10, 1803, aged 61 years, 
who valued independence, who dared, scorning submission to a foreign yoke, 
to force deliverance from the oppressor's rod." 
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As a physician Dr. "Wilson was a careful student, and suc- 
cessful practitioner for nearly the quarter of a century. He 
was not afraid to perform vaccination at the time it was 
unpopular, and wrote a paper upon the subject, which was 
published in Bradford's Pennsylvania Journal. He prepared 
a medical work, containing diseases in alphabetical order, 
with definitions, symptoms, and mode of treatment, which 
was never published. 1 

In Atkin's American Magazine, April, 1775, he published 
the history of a malignant fever in Sussex County, Delaware, 
and in the American Museum, published by Mathevv Carey, 
there is an essay from his pen on "Miasmata." 

In the United States Magazine, published in 1779, at Phila- 
delphia, are the following articles from his pen: in the 
April number, "A genuine letter on the design and evils of 
all religious establishments," addressed to Josias Polk, a 
member of the House of Delegates, Maryland ; in the May 
number, an article on the Peach Tree Oak as a substitute for 
green Tea; and in the July number, "A breviate of Scripture 
Prophecy." 

Like Alison and McDowell, it was a pleasure to direct the 
studies of young men. One of his pupila was James, the 
brother of the late Dr. Samuel Miller, of Princeton, and in 
1786 Dr. "Wilson writes: 2 "Mr. Jame8 Miller is poet-laureate 
to-day, by writing the best description." 

As a theologian, Dr. Wilson was discriminating. He be- 
lieved that there was a Divine revelation in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and also that the Scriptures, by fallible men, were liable 
to misinterpretation. His faith was calm and reasonable, and 
therefore he did not sympathize with the emotional type of 
religion. "While a Presbyterian in theory, he did not admire 
the rigidity of the Scotch type of his day, and was opposed 
to the carrying, by appeal, cases of discipline to the higher 
ecclesiastical judicatories. In 1773, at a meeting of the 

1 The manuscript, or a portion of it, the writer has seen in the library of 
the late Dr. John Neill, of Philadelphia. 
8 Life of Dr. Samuel Miller, vol. i. p. 25. 
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Synod of New York and Philadelphia, 1 he expressed the 
opinion that a Synod "was only a voluntary association of 
different Presbyteries, or a Council to give advice in difficult 
matters, and to secure peace, orthodoxy, edification, and 
mutual confidence, and has no power to make any arbitrary 
decisions." 

When the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America was formed, he was disappointed 
that provision was made for carrying up cases of discipline 
to the General Assembly. In a private letter to his old friend, 
the Rev. John Miller, written in August, 1788, he gives vent 
to his feelings. Among other words are these: 2 "The two 
Scot's doctors, and the poor wrangling wiseacres of our 
mountains carried all. The Scot's unscriptural hierarchy was 
determined beforehand to be adopted." In appreciation of 
his standing as a theologian, in 1786, the degree of D.D. was 
conferred upon hira by the University of Pennsylvania. 
March 31, 1790, his eyes were closed to the scenes of earth. 

Indulgent to the negroes to whom be was master, quick to 
aid the poor and distressed, affable in the presence of the 
young, courteous among his equals, acquainted with the 
world's progress in the arts and sciences, and an humble 
disciple of Christ, he was known to a large circle of acquaint- 
ances, and his departure from this life was sincerely mourned. 

1 Minutes of May, 1773, in Records of Presbyterian Church. 

2 Life of Dr. Samuel Miller, vol. i. 



